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From “ Early Cumberland and Westmorland Friends.” 
BY RICHARD 8. FERGUSON, M. A. 


FRANCIS HOWGILL. 


Francis Howgill, of Todthorae, near Gray- 
rigg, was a Westmorland man, educated at 
one of the universities, and became a minister 
of the Church of England; but being dis 
satisfied with its doctrines, he became first an 
Iudependent preacher, and afierwards an 
Anabaptist. Ia 1652 he met George Fox at 
Sedbergh fair, where Fox was preaching io 
the church yard. In the controversy that 
followed Fox’s discourse, Howgiil took part 
and sided with Fox, advocating that he 
should have a fair hearing. On the Sunday 
following, Howgill preached in the chapel at 
Firbank, in Westmorland, to a crowded 
audience, but delivered only a short sermon, 
having a vivid presentiment in his mind that 
Fox would come and preach there. Fox did 
come, declined to use Howgill’s pulpit, but 
preached for three hours from a rock near 
the chapel, to an audience of over a thousand 
people. Francis Howgill and John Audland, 
also an Independent preacher, were both 
convinced, and, in pursuance of their con- 
victions, returned the money they had received 
for preaching, to the parish of Bolton in 
Lancashire. The priests and magistrates, 
with whom Howgill had been popular, were 
much disgusted at his conversion, and put 
him to prison. “ He was locked up in a 
nasty place at Appleby, in Westmorland, and 
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kept there a prisoner for some time.” He 
afterwards in 1654, accompanied Justice 
Pearson, and Edward Burrough to London, 
and also to Ireland and Bristol, and was one 
of the first preachers of this Society in Lon- 
don, and officiated at the very first meeting 
the Society ever held there ; it took place at 
the house of one Robert Dring, in Watlin 

Street. Like Burrough, to whom we shal 

come presently, he also addressed letters to 
Oliver Cromwell, complaining of the treat- 
ment to which members of the Society were 
subjected. Little is known of Howgill’s 
doings between 1656 and 1663; but he was 
travelling in the south of England as «a 
preacher, and at Bristol, which he visited in 
company with John Cama, his preaching was 
the occasion of great riots. Oa returning to 
his own neighborhood, in 1663, while in the 
Market-place of Kendal, he was summoned 
to appear before the justices, who were holding 
a court in atavern. They tendered him the 
oath of allegiance; and, as he refused to take 
it, they committed him to Appleby gaol. At 
Appleby, the judges of assize also tendered 
him the same oath, and ordered him to be in- 
dicted at the next assizes, but offered to release 
him meanwhile on his giving bond for good 

behavior ; this he refused todo. During this 
imprisonment a curious incident happened. 

Howgill was allowed by the magistrates to go 
home to Grayrigg, on private affairs, for a few 
days. He Calle on Justice Duckett, of 
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Grayrigg Hall, who expressed surprise at| hopes of mercy; but Howgill would not 
seeing him. ‘“ What is your will now, Fran-| make the sligh'est concession to obtain it, and 
cis? I thought you had been in Appleby | so his sentence was carried out. During his 
gaol.” “No, Lam not; but I have come | imprisonment he wrote several things 3 par- 
with a message from the Lord. Thou hast | ticularly a treatise against oaths. He died in 
persecuted the Lord’s people; but His hand| Appleby gaol, in 1668, after an imprisonment 
is now against thee, and He will send a blast | of about five years. He was married, and 
upon all that thou hast; and thy name shall left a son and several daughters, to the 
rot out of the earth; and this thy dwelling | youngest of whom, Abigail, he wrote from 
shall become desolate, and an habitation for| Appleby gaol a long letter of advice and 
owls and jackdaws.” This prediction was| counsel, which is to be found in Sewell’s His- 
fulfilled. All Duckett’s children died without | tory of the Friends. Howgill was accom- 


issue, and his daughter begged her bread from | 
door to door. Grayrigg Hall was dismantled 
by the Lowthers, and was, in 1770, a total 
ruin. A farm house has now been built on | 
its site. 
At the Appleby assizes, in March, Howgill 
appeared before Judges Twysden and Turner, 
who were supported on the bench by Sir 





Philip Musgrave, Sir Daniel Fleming, and | liam Hall’s. 


Sir John Lowther. 


panied on some of his travels by Hdward 
Burrough. 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN 
couNTRY IN 1820-21. 
BY AMOS PEASLES&. 
(Contioued from pege 5.) 
After meeting rode twenty miles to Wil- 
Fifth-day attended Middletown 


Musgrave appears to| meeting, Sixth-day Fairfield, in both of which 


have been the great instigator of the proceed-| ability was graciously given to stir up the 


ings against Howgill; while Fleming, who 
was one of the great lawyers of his day, had 
come prepared with an indictment ready 
drawn against him for holding illegal meet- 
ings. The two judges were anxious to deal 
mildly with the prisoner, and would have let 


pure mind. Seventh-day attended Carmel 
Monthly Meeting, held at Elk Run, and the 
apostle’s language arose, “ Leaving the things 
that are behind, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 


| Jesus,” showing the excellent example which 


him go untried, if he would only enter into| we, as a people, had adopted in profession 
a bond for his good behavior ; this he declined, | and no doubt in reality, as respects the leav- 
though the judges pressed him much,.an@/| ing the things that are behind, that is, all 
ave him to the end of the assizes to consider. | ceremonies, types and shadows, and all things 


usgrave, Fleming, (so severe a persecutor of 
Friends that one who died at Lancaster was 
carried round the country with an inscription | 
on his coffin, “ Persecuted by Daniel Fleming | 
until death,”) and Lowther, urged severity ; 
but the judges, with a moderation which | 
Howgill, in his defence, admitted, were very | 
loth to commit him back to prison ; finally, | 
they were overruled, and did so, leaving him 
untried until next August. The justices, thus 
baffled in their wish to get a heavy sentence | 
passed on him, kept him in sulitary confine- | 
ment, and no one got speech of him, except | 
without the gaoler’s knowledge. In August, 








in religion inferior to the Gospel of Christ ; 
but how far we have individually pressed to- 
ward the mark of the prize, the Gospel prize, 
is a thing that isto be felt after. It was a 


'solemn awakening time, not easily to be for- 
’ 3 


gotten. Lodged at Isaac James’, with whose 
dear family we had a most precious oppor- 
tunity, and on First-day had a meeting at 
Columbiana, when the Lord gave us the vic- 
tory over the Anachim in the land. Second- 
day attended Middletown Monthly Meeting, 
and renewed ability was mercifully vouch- 
safed to search Jerusalem as with lighted 
candles, and some hidden abominations were 





Judge Turner attended the assizes again, and | testified against. After meeting, travelled to 
Howgill was put on his trial. The judgeap-| Thomas French’s, Robert French having 
pears to have been as anxious as possible to| accompanied me in his sleigh nearly two 
to have dealt mercifully with him; but| weeks. Third-day attended Goshen meeting 
the prisoner would not yield at all to laws | to solid satisfaction, dear Thomas bearing me 
which he deemed unrighteous. He was found | company. Fourth-day attended Salem Month- 
guilty of refusing the oath of allegiance ; and | ly Meeting, when the doctrines of the Gospel 
the judge, in a voice so low that it could | were largely declared in the demonstration of 





scarcely -be heard, sentenced him thus :— 
“You are put out of the King’s protection 
and the benefit of the law ; your lands are 
confiscated to the King during your life, and 
your goods and chattels for ever, and you to 
be prisoner during your life.” Even after 
passing sentence, the judge held out streng 


the Spirit and of power. Dined at John 
Street's, with whose family we had a precious 
opportunity. Fifthday was at New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, when the language revived 
“ This people bave I formed for myself; they 
shall show forth my praise,” comparing our 
Israel to Israel of old, and I was enabled 
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to sound an awakening alarm to the careless 


sons and daughters of Zion. Went home 
again with our beloved Friends Thomas and 
Esther French, with whose family we had a 
quiet opporiunity, and a foretaste of that jo 
which is to come was granted to us as a esl 
by the way. Taking a very affectionate leave of 
dear Esther and Thomas, I rode to Springfield 
Sixth-day and attended their meeting; sev- 
enth-day Marlboro Monthly Meeting, First- 
day Lexington Meeting, all of which were 
times of favor, especially the Monthly Meet- 
ing, when the sufferings of our blessed Saviour 
were held up as av example to his followers, 
and the spiritual baptism by which He finished 
all His Father’s work in His flesh, was large- 
ly opened, and a solemn time it was. On 
Second.day rode to Kendal, 22 miles, and at- 
tended a meeting appointed at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The unity ot the Spirit was 
pressingly recommended as the only preser- 
vation of believers. Third-day rode 35 miles 
to Abner Lake’s, a kind man, not a member, 
with whose family we had a religious oppor- 
tunity to satisfaction. Fourth-day rode to 
John Lewis’, at Ow] Creek, 28 miles. Ffth- 
day morning, through some difficulty, the 
waters of several creeks being so high as 
nearly to swim our horses, we reached Alum 
Creek Monthly Meeting, where I was led to 
sympathize with the mourners in Zion, and 
to comfort the heavy hearted in Jerusalem. 
Lodged at David Osborne’s, with whose fami- 
ly and others we had a precious opportunity. 
My companion, Samuel Craft, met me here, 
and my friend, Thomas French, returned 
home, in whose precious company I had been 
deeply interested. Sixth of the week and 
Second of the month we visited two sick 
Friends, and received the reward of peace and 
joy in breaking a crumb of Heavenly bread 
from house to house, and attended a little 
meeting at Asa Moser's. Seventh-day visited 
several families, and rode to Horton How- 
ard’s at Delaware, 23 miles. First day at- 
tended a little meeting at his house, and had 
a public meeting in the town to satisfaction, 
it being the first that was appointed by 
Friends in that place. The people were sober 
and well behaved. Second-day rode to Dar- 
by, 35 miles, our friend Horton Howard bear- 
ing us company. Third-day we had a meet 
ing at Darby, and in the afternoon one at 
Goshen. Fourth day morning at the Valley, 
and in the afternvon one at .Cane Creek, all 
of which were favored seasons. As my mind 
was kept low and humbly dependent on the 
great Teacher of teachers, matter and utter- 
ance were mercifully furnished to my admira- 
tion, not only to rebuke sin in the gate, but 
to hold forth the way of life and salvation to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, preach- 


ing deliverance to the captives, and the open- 

ing of the prison to them that are bound. 

Our minds were dipped. into sympathy with 

the mourners in Zion, and the heavy hearted 

in Jerusalem were comforted. Fifth-day 
rode towards Waynesville in Miami, and 

lodged at John Haines’, 40 miles. Sixth-day 

rode 16 miles to the select Quarterly Meeting 
at Waynesville. Seventh-day came on the 
public meeting, which was large and merci- 
fully favored > Him who never said to the 
wrestling seed of Jacob, “ Seek ye my face in 
vain.” First-day attended meeting at the same 
place, and the doctrines of the Gospel were 

opened with clearness and demonstration. 
Second-day at Turtle Creek. ‘ Third-day at 
Springboro’. Fourth day at Sugar Creek. 
Fifth-day at Clear Creek, all favored meet- 
ings, the last very much so. The language of 
the apostle was revived, “In this God mani. 

fested His love toward us, in that while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” showing 
that we are not to rely upon the outward suf- 
ferings of Christ in shedding His blood without 
the gates of Jerusalem for the remission of 
sins. Only as we individually experience the 
bleeding, suffering Lamb of God, shedding 
abroad His precious blood in our hearts, which 
is His light, life, love and Redeeming 
power, and is that, and all that can possibly 
atone for sin and purify the soul, and thus 
the goodness of God leads us to repentance, 
opening the understanding to behold the dear 
Lamb of God, that takes away the sins of 
the world, coming into the heart, whose blood 
is a Fountain of Life set open; here the 
faithful come to have their robes washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. It 
was a time to be remembered. 


aantiiimmsicinaty 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HIS MANTLE, 
WwW. D. ROBERTS. 


List evening I saw a pompous funeral train 
conveying to an appropriate spot for inter- 
ment, the body of one who had held a froud 
place in the heart of the business and politi- 
cal world. As I gazed upon the mute and 
motionless form, of one so widely influential, 
and saw it confined within such narrow lim- 
its I knew that ere long, he so exalted in 
position, would be “a brother to the insensi- 
ble clod which the rude swain turns with his 
share and treads upon,” [ felt with unusual 
intensity, the /ittleness of pride, the feebleness 
of power, and the grandeur and the responsi- 
bility of the charge God had given me, when 
He gave me life, and I prayed that ere the 
bridegroom cometh, there may have gone out 
from me into other lives, the holy influences 
of charity, which being vital cannot be con- 
fined to a burial casket. That the Christ- 
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life emanating from mine shall so hide the 
mortal, that the narrow house and earthy 
form may not be seen,-but that bright pictures 
of my victory, of my crown, of my fuller and 
immortal life shall stimulate other lives to 
usefulness, to purity and to love of Christ. 
But then I felt painfully the insignificance of 
the life I had dedicated to God ; I trembled 
at the unholy sacrifice I had placed upon the 
altar of Divine Justice. 

This morning I look out of my window and 
see the blackened earth of yesterday spot: 
lessly white, aud the leafless and apparently 
lifeless trees covered with snow,—nature’s 
mantle of purity, and there comes encourag- 
ingly to my mental ear the words, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee ;” and now while I 
realize that before the great judgment seat of 
God my life will be as the tree leafless and 
without fruit, yet I am calmly assured that 
Christ’s mantle of Purity and Love shall cover 
me, and thus my life seen through His, shall 
be justified before a just God. 


Se 


Tue perfect mind is certainly a peaceful 
one, because there is no struggle, but the 
peaceful mind is not necessarily perfect. We 
should even say that to be content with im- 
perfection is a bar to the attainment of per- 
fection. Association with inferiors or like- 
minded equals only, has a tendency to pr, 
duce certainty of belief and satisfaction in 
attainment, and to these may be sacrificed 
growth in wisdom, truth and goodness. 


—-—~0ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DIVINE VOICE. 


It is with me to give expression to a few 
thoughts which have occupied my mind, in 
relation to the manifestation of the Spirit of 
God upon the mind of man. When I look 
abroad upon the universe which the Creator 
has formed, I behold how all things which 
He has made, both animate and inanimate, 
obey the laws of their existence, from some 
hidden innate and secret power, which man 
hath called by various names. That secret 
Power teaches the litt!e bird to leave the 
place of its birth, and flee away from the 
snows and cold of winter, which it has never 
known or felt, and seek a home far in the 
south. That Power guides countless worlds 
through endless space, and marks a separate 

th fer each. When I think of these things 

am led to wonder that man can for one 
moment doubt that this same Power is planted 
in himself, the noblest of all the Creator’s 
works ;—not in the limited portion in which 
he sees it portrayed in the creation below 
him, but in a fuller manifestation of God’s 
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love has His spirit been poured out upon 
man. Now how doth the spirit of God man- 
ifest itself to the mind? Man as the greatest 
work of the Creator, has been endowed with 
reasoning faculties and powers of mind capa- 
ble of comprehending many of His works 
and of distinguishing between that which 
will advance or retard the best interests of 
his physical being. These natural endow- 
ments, though gifts from God, are not the 
direct manifestations of “ His Spirit.” Spir 
itual things are only known and compre- 
hended by the spirtually minded, those ac- 
quainted with that “inward retirement,” 
wherein the soul forgetful of self waits upon 
God and receives those impressions which 
evidences, both outward and internal, con- 
firm with indubitable clearness. And here 
the soul comes to learn this voice, agreeably 
to the language of the blessed Jesus, “ My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them and 
they follow me.” Though this voice is heard 
and its intimations learned in the silence of 
all the imaginings of the mind, yet there are 
times when it speaks with such force and 
power, that even in the rush of life, men un- 
acquainted with its origin stop to .obey its 
admonitions, and like the child Samuel, who 
ran to enquire of Eli, “ Didst thou call me,”’ 
look no higher than the outward man 
when the spirit would woo them to a nearer 


P* |} acquaintance with that Divine life whence 


flow the purest streams of love, and whose 
teachings ennoble man and bring him into 
nearer unison with the Great Being that 
formed him. However great may . our 
attainments in the things of this world, they 
will not confer upon us the power to hear or 
comprehend the Divine voice, “' It is the pure 
in heart that shall see God,” and it is the 
pure in heart that sbali know his voice and 
be able to comprehend it. As we come into 
that condition of mind, wherein we desire 
above every other thing, to be found occupy- 
ing that station which it was designed by In- 
finite Goodness we should fill, and owning 
Him, as the source of all, the mind is led to 
turn inward and wait upon Him, and there 
learn that voice and feel those impressions 
which experience confirms to that mind thus 
acquainted with waiting upon God. Oh, 
that men everywhere would come to learn 
and obey the teachings of the Divine Voice. 
It would shield them from many trials and 
temptations, and give them for their obedi- 
ence the sweetest of all rewards, the approval 
of their Heavenly Father. Under this cov- 
ering of Divine Grace they would go forward 
through the world, scattering precious seed 
that would spring up to the honor of the 
Great Husbandman. 


3d mo, 2d, 1872. Jos. B. Livezey. 


Haver CouraGe.—It conduces much to our 
content if we pass by thoee things which hap- 
pen to our trouble, and consider what is pleas 
ing and prosperous, that by the representa- 
tion of the better the worse may be blotted 
out. If1 be overthrown in my suit at law, 
yet my house is left me still, and my land ; 
or I have a virtuous wife, or hopeful children, 
or kind friends, or good hopes. If I have lost 
one child, it may be I have two or three still 
left me. Enjoy the present, whatsoever it 
may be, and be not solicitous for the future; 
for if you take your foot from the present 
standing, and thrust it forward toward to- 
morrow’s event, you are in a restless condi- 
tion; it is like refusing to quench your pre- 
sent thirst by fearing you shall want drink 
the next day. If to-morrow you should want, 
your sorrow would come time enough, though 
you do not hasten it; let your t.-uble tarry 
till its own day comes. Enjoy the blessings 
of this day if God sends them, and the evils 
of it bear patiently and sweetly ; for this day 
only is ours. We are dead to yesterday, and 
not yet born to the morrow.—Jeremy Taylor. 


a —_ 


ApvicE To Boys.—* You are made to be 
kind, generous and magnanimous,” says Ho- 
race Mann. “If there is a boy in school who 
has a club foot, don’t let him know you ever 
saw it. If there is a boy with ragged clothes, 
don’t talk about rags in his hearing. If there 
is a lame boy, assign him some part in the 
pay which does not require much running. 

f there is a dull one, help him to get his 
lesson.” —Apples of Gold. 





THR VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE. 


Scientific skeptics say that in the laws of 
nature there is manifested no free overruling 
will ; they regard these laws as the expression 
of an irrational necessity. But so, nature 
would be blind,—the creature of chance 
without a plan. But are not, on the con- 
trary, the laws of nature indicative of a plan 
and object in the highest degree? They are 
unchangeable, because they need no improve- 
ment, because they are perfect. They are 
perfect, because the product of the most per- 
fect reason and the highest design. Because 
God is unchangeable, therefore, also, are the 
laws of nature unchangeable. But this un- 
changeableneas is not the stillness of death,— 
it is the fulness of life. Yea, in the laws of 
nature themselves, is revealed the living Di- 
vine Spirit, and the regulations of the world 
are the expressions of His attributes and 
purposes. Therefore nature does not speak to 
us in the inarticulate language of irrational 
elements, but in the speech of Divine wis- 
dom. Her phenomena and laws are the ex- 


et et 
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pression of an all-wise will, whose purposes 
we revere even when they remain hidden from 
our finite understanding. Therefore we are 
not afraid of the results of scientific inquiries, 
that they will shake the faith of God. Super- 
ficial, not deep, investigations are dangerous 
to religion. The less the inquirer finds him- 
self able to explain this world from nature, 
the more will he find himself forced to recog- 
nize a supernatural first-cause ; the more un- 
satisfactory materialism is in a scientific 
oint of view, the more indispensable the be- 
ief in spirit. The world is the temple of the 
living God ; God is the eternal, infinite spirit, 
from everlasting to everlasting. The world 
is a temple of His glory and goodness; the 
mountains are the pillars of His power; the 
streams the veius of life; the sea the womb of 
renewal; the sun the source of life ; the stars 
emblems of the boundlessness of creation. 
Religion and reason equally point to the be- 
lief in the indisseluble union of Gud and the 
world, in which spirit is the being of nature— 
nature, its outward form. The supernatural- 
ism of spirit by no means disturbs the unity 
of the world; a visible and invisible world 
belong to the necessary order of this union.— 
London Journal of Sacred Literature. 


THE time has not come when honest and 
@arpest men can cease to differ seriously upon 
questions of religious belief. But it is the privi- 
lege of God’s children, when they look to- 
ward him in their purest and warmest aspi- 
rations, to find themselves, through their 
nearness to him, very near to each other.— 
Christain Union. 








Farts 1n Man.—The doctrine of the total 
depravity of man confutes itself. If it is my 
nature to do what we call evil, then it ceases 
to be evil. . . We call a man sinful in pro- 
portion as he lives like the beasts; but if that 
is his nature, if God has made him a0, it ceases 
to be sin. . . There is needed within the na- 
ture a principle or a possibility of goodness 
to make sin possible. 

If we leave our theories, and look at the 
world as it is, we find good and evil side b 
side, we find even the germs of good and evil 
side by side, in every individual nature. . . 
This is no rose colored view of human nature. 
It recognizes all its faults, its vices, its sins. 
It recognizes the hard selfishness which forms 
so great an element even in our most ad- 
vanced society. But it recognizes also the 
virtues of humanity. It has a place for all 
the flashes of nobility and of self-sacrificing 
heroism, which have glorified, at however 
rare intervals, the history of every race. It 
has‘a place for those individuals who seem to 
us perfect, who are themselves the prophecies 
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and the exemplars of the coming complete- 
ness of that common nature of which they are 
partakers. It has a place for the scattered 
and often hidden beginnings and hints of a 
better nature, which we find even in the most 
depraved. Still more, it recognizes the royal 
claims and bearing of virtue, wherever it ap 
pears, and the homage which the lowest and 
the vilest pay to it. Faith in man is the form 
which, in the present age, faith in God pre- 
eminently takes. Men once fancied that they 
honored Gcd by degrading, in their thought, 
the nature of man. Now men can find no 
better way of honoring Goud than by recog: 
nizing the traces of the reflection of his per- 
fections, however faint and scattered, in the 
human soul. 

This faith in human nature is not merely 
faith in what it is, but still more faith in what 
it is to be. The belief that human nature is 
not ruined, although as yet incomplete, in- 
volves the fairest promise of the future. When 
we look backward only. we might feel proud 
of our attainments; when we look forward, 
we are humbled. The most sunken soul is 
not a hopeless ruin; the loftiest is not yet 
complete.—C, C. Everett. 


Om - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FERRYMAN AND THE FRIEND. 


In the Great Mississippi Valley, many of its 
tributaries are unbridged, and have to be 
either forded or, crossed in ferry-boats. A 
Friend and his companion were on a journey, 
viciting meetings. A strong, rough looking 
man ferried them over safely. The Friend 
paid the fare, when the ferryman said, “I 
ought not to take this, you go about doing 
good and take no pay!” The Friend hesi- 
tated ; did not extend his hand to receive the 
money back again. When with evident 
emotion, the ferryman added, “I want to re- 
turn what I received from you yesterday!” 
There was so much feeling exhibited in the 
tone of the voice, with an evidence of a power 
at work in the mind of the ferryman, that the 
Friend after waiting to consult the inward 
teacher, felt best satisfied to comply with the 
man’s wishes. As the horse started off the 
boat the man exclaimed, “I want you to 
pray for me, for I am a sinner!” These 
words sank into the Friend’s mind. They 
remained with him for some months as “a fire 
that went not out.” Subsequently, a religious 
visit was made to the ferryman and his family, 
in which they 4ll welcomed the Friends, and | 
seemed baptized into the spirit of prayer, and | 
the ferryman expressed much gratitude for the 
visit, and so did his family. 

“ Bread cast on th2 waters may sometimes 
be found after many days.” “The ways of 
the Lord are in mercy and restoring love, to 
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the benighted and outcast, as well as to those 
who sit in palaces.” “ Kings shal] come to 
this light, and princes to the brightness of its 
rising.” May we all live in closer communion 
with the converting power of divine grace, 
and by obedience to the gentle touches of in- 
spirational impressions, be instrumental under 
the divine blessing in helping each other. 
J. A. D. 


Ir we thoroughly examine we shall find 
that pride, policy and power are the three 
principal ingredients in all the disturbances 
of churches. 





—_——_.-4op—-— = 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Friends of this vicinity, and parts adjacent, 
are making strong exertions to build a Meet- 
ing House on a lot of ground donated to 
Friends, and secured by a title under the care 
of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting. We have 
all the lumber paid for and delivered on the 
ground. The house will be 24 by 28 feet, 
frame, and so constructed, that it can be en- 
larged whenever needed. Friends hereaway 
are mostly new beginners, with young 
families coming on, most of whom are not in 
affluent circumstances, owing, in a measure, 
to the low price of produce ; hence, we feel 
ourselves straitened in progressing in the 
completion of our house. 

Friends in this locality, heretofore met on 
First-days, at the house of our friend, Joseph 
M. Wilson, but owing to Joseph’s long and 
severe illness, it becomes necessary for them 
to make a change in the family arrangements, 
making it inconvenient for the meeting to be 
continued there; hence we feel the need of a 
house to meet in, not only on First days, but 
week days also. If means can be obtained, 
we are in hopes of having our house fit to 
meet in at an early day next summer. 

Ata conference of Friends held the 9th 
of the Twelfth month last, I was appointed 
Treasurer to ask for, receive and take care of 
the money donated for the building of the 
said house, and to disburse the same as di- 
rected by the building committee. 

Please give the above an insertion in the 
Intelligencer. Some Friend or Friends may 
feel an interest in our behalf, in our isolated 
situation, (being about 70 miles from our 
Monihly Meeting, Clear Creek). Any aid for- 
warded, will be thankfully received. 

Address, Exmpa Jouy, Sterling P. O., 
Whiteside Co., Illinois. é; 

2d mo. 27th, 1872. 





The Editorial on the subject of rising in 
time of prayer, contained in No 51 of the 
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last volume, met a hearty response in my feel- 
ings. 

I have been deeply interested in the 
discussion on the subject, and although 
enough has already been said to elucidate 
the point, and leave untrameled the tender 
consciences of sincere and honest hearts, yet 
I feel to bear my testimony to the spirituality 
of pure and undefiled religion, that it consists 
not in the customs and usages of our wor- 
thy predecessors, however praiseworthy and 
commendable in the order and arrange-| 
ment of the “outer court.” The blessed | 
Master’s teachings, called His followers away 
from all form and ceremony, into the glorious 
liberty of the ever “blessed trath,” which 
leaves its votaries free to act in obedience to 
that light that maketh manifest all things 
that are to be known of God. 

Two years have elapsed since the subject of 
rising in time of prayer was feelingly agitated, 
and tenderly discussed, in the Monthly Meet 
ing of which I am a member, (Prairie Grove, 
Iowa.) There was a prevailing sentiment to 
discontinue the custom of rising, in consider- 
ation of the confusion the act of rising 
unavoidably created, not unfrequently pre- 
venting the audience from hearing the feeble 
offering of an humble supplicant. There 
were, however, some unprepared for the 
measure, and the result was as follows: 
4 minute was entered upon the records of 
our Monthly Meeting, leaving its members 
to act in this non-essential, as they felt most 
easy. An appreciated privilege. 

A MEMBER. 

EVILs OF TOO MUCH ExPREssION.—Speech 
is too largely the instrument of the Minister 
of Religion. The demand for the expression 
of religious thoughts and feelings is incessant. 
A man’s life ceases to be one of free action, 
and becomes one of official services. But ex- 
pression is a sacred thing; it comes free only 
out of deep and rich experience; it is forced 
at the peril of a man’s soul; it is wrung out 
of him only at the price of the spoiling of his 
nature. Perhaps the rarest gift that God 
confers upon a man is the power of interest- 
ing, quickening or elevating other men by the 
utterance of his thoughts, especially upon 
subjects spiritual and eternal when they touch 
no living passion. 

It is not to think of these things that is un- 
natural or an effort, but to think of them with 
the view of one’s thoughts passing into words, 
that they may raise to spring tides the living 
waters that lie latent in the cells of other 
men’s souls. It is this, to have to think and 
feel with a view to others, that so often stops 
thought itself, breaks its living flow, and 
curdles and taints emotion by the reflection 


of how it is to be used. The desire for the 
utterance of a man’s spirit in any deep direc- 
tion, is intermittent, and even to the richest 
nature and most sympathizing heart, can only 
be occasional ; whereas the profession of a 
minister of religion, as it is exercised amongst 
us, assumes that the desire is perennial, and 
the faculty always ready.—J. H. Thom. 











FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


An abiding distrust as to my ability to ex- 
press my feelings, often causes silence on sub- 
jects of interest... But while sensible of my 
deficiencies, my efforts are continued to stim- 
ulate the gifted ones among us, to fill up 
their measure of service. I believe if some 
of these were attentive to the unfoldings of 
Truth, they would find that duty called them 
occasionally to render material aid in your 
arduous labor of preparing every week 
“copy” for the Intelligencer. I sincerely 
wish that these gifted minds were willing to 
do what they can, not only in order that this 
good work may be helped forward, but that 
they may be able to feel that the talents 
(whether the one, the five, or the ten) have 
been occupied and gained other one, five or 
ten. 

Surely the oft-repeated removals from our 
church militant should stimulate those who 
remain to increased diligence, that their day’s 
work may be done in the daytime, I note 
the removal of one of thy younz friends 
who gave promise of usefulness, and who 
would doubtless have been instrumental in 
helping others to walk in the path of accept- 
ance. Itis not for us always to know why 
these things are, but it is for us to bow in 
submission. 

We have had an interesting class, and I 
think the evening has been profitably spent. 
We read the fourth chapter of Mark. The 
main point of interest was the twelfth verse, 
which is a quotation from Isaiah, “ That 
seeing they may see and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear and not understand, 
lest at any time they should be converted and 
their sins be forgiven them” The question 
was asked, “Did Jesus in quoting this lan- 
guage commit himself to the doctrine of pre- 
destination ?” A literal rendering of the 
text would seem to affirm that he did, but 
the “ hidden meaning” sought after, satisfied 
us all, that those who saw not, neither heard, 
were such as turned away from the offers of 
salvation and would not be converted—the 
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Without stopping to enumerate these in detail, 
we will say, in general terms, that they consist of 
globes and maps, in relief, for Physical a8 well as 
Descriptive Geography ; Philosophical and Chemical 
apparatus; a human skeleton, and an anatomical 
figure in plaster of paris; busts of distinguished 
statesmen and authors; plaster models of Saurian 
and other fossils ; plaster and wooden moiels of ex- 
isting animsls; prepared specimens of fishes and 
birds; mineralogical specimens; sets of current 
weights and measures, together with a pair of scales, 
for illustrating and verifying arithmetical tables; a 
set of apothecary’s phials and bottles, from a half 
ounce upward ; rod, yard and foot mezsures, with 
the usual subdivisions marked in relief, for experi- 
menting in measuring, and the cultivation of ability 
to estimate distances and dimensions; geometrical 
forms, plain and solid, together with blecks for il- 
lustrating square and cube root, color blocks for the 
partial sighted, and a variety of forms, regular and 


blame of the rejection resting solely on them- 
selves. 

There is so much beautiful simplicity in 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” and not as it 
comes to us through the clouds and mists of 
theological disputations, that I love to eit 
down with His own words and in the spirit 
of a little child, ask of the Great Teacher 
wisdom {to understand and willingness to obey, 


what is made known to my spiritual discern- 
ment. 




























PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 16, 1872. 





WE have received the twenty-fifth annual 
report of Trustees and Superintendent of the 


Indiana Institute for the education of the 
Blind. 





This is an interesting document, presenting 
a statement of the financial condition of the 
institution, and of the modes of instruction 
that have been adopted. The Superintendent, 
W. H. Churchman, being himself blind, is 
doubtless able to speak understandingly on 
the subject of the education of those similarly 
affected. 

There are one hundred and four pupils now 
in attendance at the Institute, filling their 
building beyond its normal capacity. Their 
course of study embraces Spelling, with defi- 
nitions, Object Lessons, Reading in raised 
letters, Writing, both with grooved card and 
pencil and according to the point system, 
Mental Arithmetic. Geography, English 
Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, English 
Literature, History, Algebra, Geometry, with 
raised diagrams, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Physiology, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and Music. 

In addition to the regular school exercises, the 
entire school, in two divisions, attend evening read- 


ings by the teachers, embracing Biography, History, 
Travels and General Literature. 

With a few exeeptions, the whole school, in seve- 
ral divisions, also receive daily drill in Dio Lewis’s 
system of light gymnastics during the more in- 
clement portion of the year. In pleasant weather, 
other modes of physical exercise, out of doors, are 
substituted. 


As aids to instruction in the School Department, 


we have collected, from time to time, a variety of 


apparatus and other aiticles, which, though not 
forming a collection so extensive as is desirable, our 
teachers find exceedingly useful in their class-rooms. 





irregular, for lessons in description ; numerous ob- 


jects of a general character, etc., etc., etc. 


The value of such a collection, however limited, 


as one of the acjuncts of a school for the blind, can- 
not well be over estimated. Every addition, how- 
ever, which we can make to it, will enhance its 


usefulness just so much ; and the subject is adverted 
'o here, for the purpose of intimating to the friends 
of our Institution throughout the State, that they 
can render us a valuable service by contributirg to 
our cabinet any article of the nature hinted at ebove, 
of which they happen to have duplicates. In ad- 
dition to natural specimens ard the other things 
mentioned, models of machinery, various classes of 
water craft, arebitectural structures, etc., etc., are 
exceedingly desirable. There is probably ro other 
field of knowledge in which blind children need so 
much help from these special appliances as that 
which is presented by the world of objects around 
them. Many things which become so familiar to 
ordinary children, through their visual sense, as 
not to need pointing out to them by their teachers, 
are wholly unknown to sightless ones until brought 
within the reach of their tactual sense. 
aint 
MARRIED. 


SMITH—COOK —On the 21st of 2d mo., 1872, by 
the approbation of Friends, Gideon Smith, of Pipe 
Creek Monthiy Meeting, Md., and Martha Jare Cook, 
of Monallen Moxthly Meeting, Adams Co., Pa. 





DIED. 

SMITH.—On the 16th of 24 mo., 1872, in Norris- 
town, at the residence of her son in-law, William 
B. Warner, Anna Smith, aged nearly 85 years, 
widow of Thomas Smith, of Wrightstown, Bucks 
Co, Pa. She was a consistent member of Wrights- 
town Meeting for nearly 65 years. 

KIRK.—After a very short illness, at Huntsville, 
Madison County, Ind., on the 17th of 1st mo., 1§72, 
Jane H., wife of Wm. A. Kirk, in the 55th year of 
her age ; a member of Fall Creek Meeting of Friends. 
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LONGSTRETH.—On 2d mo. 24th, 1872, of disease 
of the brain, Elizabeth J., daughter of Samuel T. 
and Jennie L. Longstreth, aged 15 months. 

TOWNSEND.—On 7th day, the 234 of 24 mo., 
1872, in Baltimore, Belinda L. Townsend, wife of 
Joseph C. Townsend and danghter of David and 
Barbara Lee, of Harford Co., Md. Her remains were 
interred at Friends’ burial ground, Little Falls, 
where a large meeting was held on the oceasion, 
for she was dearly Inved by all who knew her. 

HOLLINGS WORTH.—At Waterford, Loudon Co., 
Va., on 9th mo. 17th, 1871, Robert J. Hollingsworth, 
in the 68th year of his age. 

LOWBER.—On the 5th inst., at Camden, Del., 
Michael Lowber, in his 88th year; an Elder of Cam- 
den Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MEATYARD.—At his residence in East Hamburg, 
N.Y., on the 14th of 2d mo., 1872, Charles Meatyard, 


in the 75th year of his sge; a member and elder of 


East Hamburg Monthly Meeting. 


MEATY ARD.—At East Hambnrg, on the 13th of 
3d_mo., 1870, Walter Eddy, only child of Robert 


and Rath A. Meatyard, aged about 44 years. 


NICHOLS.—On Ist mo. 7th, 1872, Mary Ann 
Nichole, aged 66 years; a member of Centre Monthly 


Meeting, Del. 
STONE —At Waterford, Loudon County, Va., 


on 2d mo. 25th, 1872, Elizabeth S. Stone, daughter 
of the late Daniel and Sarah H. Stone, aged 67 


years. 








A stated meeting of Friends Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation, will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
16th inst., in the monthly meeting room of Friends 
Meeting House, at 15th and Race street, at 8 o’clock. 


Wm. Haacock, Clerk. 
0 
CORRESPONDENT. 





Wa. P. Baycrorr, Wilmington, Del., has been 
appointed Correspondent of Wilmington Monthly 


Meeting, vice T. C. Taylor, deceased. 


FREEDMEN. 





The Freedmen’s Association will meet on 4th day 
evening, next, 3d mo. 20th, at 8 o’clock, at 1516 


Vine street. J. M. Exuis, Clerk, 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


3d mo. 24th. Tarrytown, N. Y., 10} A. M. 
= 31st. Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 





Fairfax (Va.) Quarterly Meeting has appointed 


the following meetings within its limits : 
6th mo. 16th. Hopewell, 11 A. M. 
¥ Winchester, 4 P. M. 


9th ‘* 15th. Ridge, 11 A. M. 
és Back Creek, 4 P. M. 
12th * 


15th. Washington, D. C., 11 A. M. 





ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 


BY EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D. 
* * * 


ether impossible. 

ily life are manifestations of the same 
organism, growing together, fluctuating to- 
gether, declining together. They depend 
upon common laws, which must be investiga- 
ted by acommon method ; and science, in 


tt Dew 





Mental operations are so inex- 
tricably interwoven with corporeal actions, 
that to study them successfully apart is alto- 
The mental life and the 


unravelling the mysteries of the body, has 
thrown important light upon the workings of 
the mind. It only remains now to point out, 
that when subjected to the Baconian test of 
“ fruitfulness ”—of practical application to 
the emergencies of experience, the scientific 
method of regarding human nature, incom- 
plete as it may be, already stands in marked 
contrast to the proverbial barrenness of the 
old metaphysics. I will briefly refer to two 
or three such applications. : 

One of the gloomiest chapters of man’s 
social history is that which records the treat- 
ment of the insane. Those upon whom had 
fallen the heaviest calamity possible in life, 
were looked upon with horror, as accursed of 
God, and treated with a degree of cruelty 
which seems now incredible. Asylums were 
dark and dismal jails, where their inmates 
were left in cold, hunger, and filth, to be 
chained and lashed at the caprice of sav 
keepers. And this barbarism continued in 
countries claiming to be enlightened down to 
the middle of the present century. Let me 
mention a solitary instance, of which the 
literature of the subject is full. . 

Said Dr. Conolly, in a lecture in 1847: 
“Tt was in the Female Infirmary at Han- 
well, exactly seven years ago, that I found, 
among other examples of the forgetfulness of 
what was due either to the sick or insane, 
a yotng woman lying in a crib, bound to the 
middle of it by a strap around the waist, to 
the sides of it by the hands, to the foot of it 
by the ankles, and to the head of it by the 
neck; she also had her hands in the hard 
leathern terminations of canvas sleeves. She 
could not turn or lie on her side, nor lift her 
hand to her face, and her appearance was 
miserable beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe. That she wes almost always wet and 
dirty, it is scarcely necessary to say. But 
the principal point I wish to illustrate by 
mentioning this case is, that it was a feeble 
and sick woman who was thus treated. At 
that very time her whole skin was covered 
with neglected scabies, and she was suffering 
all the tortures of a large and deep seated 
abscess of the breast.” “Again,” he re- 
marks, “old and young, men and women, 
the frantic and the melancholy, were treated 
worse and more neglected than the beasts of 
the field. The cells of an asylum resembled 
the dens of a squalid menagerie; the straw 
was raked out, and the food was thrown in 
through the bars, and exhibitions of madness 
were witnessed which are no longer to be 
found, because they were not the simple pro- 
duct of malady, but of malady aggravated 
by mismangement. ” J 

Now, these statements represent a condi- 
tion of things as old as history, antl we are 
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called upon to account for it. Granting that 
the insane were dangerous, and required re- 
straint, and granting all that may be urged 
concerning the barbarity of the times, we 
have yet to find the cause of the apparently 
gratuitous ferocity of which they were the 
victims ; and this we do find in the legiti- 
mate consequences of the prevailing theory 
of human nature. The ancient philosophy 
taught that the body is to be despised, de 
graded, renounced. This view was adopted 
by theology, and thrown into a concrete and 
dramatic shape, which made it more capable 
of vivid realization by the multitude. It 
pronounced the body tu be “a sink of iniqui- 
ty,” the “intrenchment of Satan,” a fit 
residence for demons. The lunatic was one 
who had incurred Divine displeasure, and 
was given over to the powers of darkness, 
by whom he was “ possessed.” ‘This doctrine, 
of which witchcraft was one of the develop- 
ments, abundantly explains the attitude of 
society towards the victims of mental disor 
der. What more suitable than dungeons, 
scourgings, and tortures for the detested 
wretch, who was thus manifestly forsaken of 
God, and delivered over to the Devil? The 
merciless brute who inflicted untold suffer- 
ings upon these unhappy beings, deemed 
himself, like the Inquisitor, but an instru- 
ment for executing the will of Heaven. 

It availed nothing that, for thousands / of 
years, there had been a broad current of in- 
tense and powerful thought in the channels 
of poetry, polemics, oratory, philosophy, pol- 
itics, theology, and devotion. All this mul- 
tifarious culture was powerless to arrest the 
evil consequences of a radically erroneous 
view of human nature, for the simple reason 
that the discovery of truth was not among 
its objects. It was only when a class of men, 
participating in the new spirit of modern 
times, and drawn to the investigation by the 
necessities ef their profeasion, entered earn- 
estly upon the study of the body, that views 
were reached which have revolutionized and 
humanized the treatment of the insane. Dis- 
covering that the mind is dependent upon 
the organism, and that its disordered mani- 
festations are the results of organic derange- 
ment, they found that insanity is not a devil 
to be exorcised, but a disease to be cured. 
After a sharp struggle with popular ignorance 
and traditional prejudice, the better views 
have triumphed, and society is beginning to 
reap the benificent consequences of their la 
bors: the stern and violent measures, that 
served but tu aggravate the malady, have giv- 
en place to gentle and kindly treatment, 
which is found to be of itself a most potent 
means of restoration. 

The thanagement of the idiotic, or feeble- 
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minded, equally illustrates the argument. 
Throughout the past no movement was made 
for the relief of this wretched class, and no 
one dreamed that anything could be done 
for them; but the progress of Physiology 
has made a new revelation in this field also. 
Dr. Edward Seguin, in his recent able work 
upon “The Treatment of Idiocy by the Phy- 
siological Method,” observes: “ Idiots could 
not be educated by the methods, nor cured 
by the treatment, practiced prior to 1837; 
but most idiots, and children proximate to 
them, may be relieved, in a more or less com- 
plete measure, of their disabilities by the 
physiological mode of education.” 

These facts have a profound significance. 
They not only show that to be practicable 
which the world had never suspected to be 
possible, and that science is true to her bene- 
ficent mission in the higher sphere as well as 
in the lower; they not only show that a 
change of method in the study of human 
nature ended some of the grossest barbar- 
isms of the past,, but they involve this deeper 
result—that by reaching a knowledge of the 
true causes of insanity and imbecility, we 
gain command of the means of their preven- 
tion, and arrive at the principles of mental 
hygiene. And this leads to the consideration 
of those wider consequences to society at 
large which the modern method of inquiry 
is beginning to produce. 

This is perhaps be:t ilustrated in the es- 
tablishment of what may be called the law 
of mental limitations. The old contrast be- 
tween matter and mind led to the growth of 
an all-prevalent error upon this point. To 
matter belongs extension or limitation in 
space; but mind is inextended, and therefore 
it has been inferred to be unlimited: being 
indefinite, it was supposed to be unbounded 
in its nature. But force also is inextended, 
although rigorously limited and measurable ; 
and as mind is nothing more nor less than 
mental power, it must be subject to the laws 
of power, and work within quantitative lim- 
its, like any other form of.force. Power, 
again, is but the accompaniment of material 
change, and is, hence, restricted in quantity 
by the amount of that change; and as mind 
is accompanied by cerebral transformation, 
it must have a necessary limit in the quantity 
of cerebral transformation. In, therefore, 
considering man as a being in whom mind is 
conditioned by a bodily organism, the limi- 
tation of mental effects becomes a practical 
question of the very highest importance. 

The doctrine of the conservation of energy 
and the mutual convertibility of the various 
forces, is now accepted as a fundamental 
truth of science. Nor is there any ground 
for regarding the vital forces as an exception 
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to the principle. That the organism caanot | and the rate and limit of acquisition, as well 


create its own force, that its energy is entirely | as the capacity for retention, are conditioned 


derived from the food ingested, and which, 
in this poiut of view, is merely stored force, 
is beyond question; and the source being 
thus limited, that its expenditure in one di- 
rection makes it impossible to use it in an- 
other, is equally evident. This principle ap- 
plies, even in a more marked degree, to the 
cerebral system. Every one knows that 
hearty digestion and violent exercise lower 
the mental activity, that is, the forces are 
diverted from the brain, and thrown upon 
the stomach and muscles. 

That the purely intellectual powers are 
also subject to limitation is unquestionable. 
All minds are fissured with incapacities in 
one direction or another,—clipped away on 
this side or on that—all are fragmentary. 
There may be great mathematical ability, 
but no imagination ; fine poetical gifts, with- 
out logical faculty; large executive power, 
coupled with deficient judgment. Dr. Whe- 
well had a powerful memory for books, but 
a very bad one for persons; Sir William 
Hamilton cultivated the lore and history of 
philosophy, at the expense of his power of 
origination and organization; Prescott was 
so irresolute that he could only spur himself 
to his literary tasks by the stimulus of bet- 
ting with his Secretary that he would doa 
certain amount of work in a given time; 
Theodore Parker was loaded with erudition, 
but exclaimed on his premature death-bed, 
“Oh, that I had known the art of life, or 
found some book, or some man to tell me how 
to live, to study, to take exercise.” The great- 
est men are all dunces in something: Shaks- 
peare and Newton illustrate the law as abso- 
lutely as the veriest weakling of the asylum. 

*  =*  * These phenomena find no 
explanation in the old hypothesis of mind as 
@ vague, spiritual entity ; they throw us back 
immediately on the organism whose acknow}l- 
edged limitations offer at once a solution of 
the mystery. These mental inaptitudes may 
be either organic deficiencies, or a result of 
concentrating the cerebral energy in certain 
directions, and its consequent withdrawal 
from others. Thus viewed, every attainment 
involves the exercise of brain-vower—each 
acquisition is a modification of cerebral struc- 
ture. All sensations of objects and words 
that we remember, all acquired aptitudes of 
movement; the associations of the percep 
tion of things with visible symbols, vocal 
actions and sounds, the connections of ideas 
with feelings and emotions, and the formation 
of intellectual and moral habits, are all 
concomitants and consequents of the only 
kind of action of which the brain is capable 
—are all the products of organic nutrition ; 


upon the completeness of the nutritive pro- 
cesses. As each acquirement involves a 
growth, it is evident that acquisition may 
reach a point at which the whole organic 
force is consumed in conserving it, and fur- 
ther attainments can only be made at the 
expense of the decay and loss of old ones. 
Hence, if we overburden the brain, as in 
school-“cramming;” nutrition is imperfect, 
adhesion feeble, and acquisition quickly lost. 

The one great physiological law upon 
which bodily and mental health are alike 
dependent, is the alternation of action and 
repose which results from the limitation of 
power. The eternal equation of vital vigor 
is, rest equals exercise. That tendency to 
rhythmic action, which seems to mark all 
displays of power in the universe, is conspic- 
uously manifested in the organic economy, 
allowing the muscles of respiration eight 
hours’ repose out of twenty-four, and six 
hours’ rest to those of the heart. The cere- 
bral rhythm is diurnal: except that rest 
which parts of the brain may obtain when 
only other parts are in action, the organ finds 
its appropriate repose in sleep. “ Half our 
days we spend in the shadow of the earth, 
and the brother of death extracteth a third 
part of our lives,” says the eloquent Sir 
Thouras Browne ; that is, the periodicities of 
cerebral action are defined by astronomic 
cycles ; the brain and the solar system march 
together. Exercise and repose are equally 
indispensable to mental vigor ; deficiency of 
exercise produces mental feebleness; defi- 
ciency of rest, disease. But there lurks in 
this statement a deeper and more dangerous 
meaning than at first appears. The equilib- 
rium once lost is most difficult to restore,— 
there is a fatal persistence in the morbid 
state. It is a general law of the animal 
economy, that when the vital powers are, 
from any cause, depressed below a certain 
point, they are not easily, and sometimes are 
never, repaired. A large loss of blood, or a 
profound exhaustion, may entail effects upon 
the constitution which will last for years, 
perhaps for life. As might be expected, the 
brain illustrates this principle more impres- 
sively than any other portion of tke system : 
if worked beyond its limits, there is a rapid 
exhaustion of power which renders repose 
impossible. The exhaustion of over-work is 
accompanied by excitement, which tends to 
perpetuate the work and accelerate the ex- 
haustion. The will is thus swamped in the 
uncontrollable mobility of the automatic sys- 
tem, the attention becomes insanely exalted, 
the brain will not be ordered to rest, and 
words of warning are wasted. When his 
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physicians admonished Sir Water Scott of 
the impending consequences of excessive 
mental labor, he sadly replied: “ As for 
bidding me not work, you might as well tell 
Molly to put the kettle on the fire, and then 
say, ‘ now don’t boil’” 

(To be continued.) 


ooo 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


A movement on an extended scale is on 
foot in England for bringing the subject of 
international arbitration prominently before 
the world, as the best means of enabling na- 
tions to dispense with standing armies and 
the heavy taxes necessary to maintain them, 
and also of putting an end to war. The men 
of Manchester have been the leaders of this 
movement, as they have been of every other 
important agitation in England during the 
last fifty years; and it is but just to them to 
say that it was projected befure the present 
misunderstanding re:pecting the Treaty of 
Washington arose; otherwise they might 
fairly be asked to await the result of the 
Geneva Arbitration before pressing the sub- 
ject further. That they are in earnest is 
evident from their subscribing £10,000 to 
pay expenses. Two numerously attended 
and influential meetings were held in their 
City Hall on the 23d January—one in the 
afternoon, the other in the eveni of dor 
to give expression to their views, and to en- 
dorse the resolution which is to be moved in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Richard, M. 
P., to the effect that an address be presented 
to the Queen, asking her to instruct her Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs to enter into commu- 
nications with other nations with a view to 
the establishment of a general and perman- 
ent system of international arbitration. The 
usual hackneyed arguments were brought 
forward in denunciation of war, and it is not 
intended here to go over them ; but some of 
the illustrations employed by the speakers, 
and especially by Mr. Richard himself, de- 
serves notice. The latter gentleman re- 
marked that “the greatest difficulty he ap- 
prehended in reference to this motion was 
that of getting statesmen out of the rut of 
routine. He believed that Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville were as well disposed as 
any men living to try and avert the recur- 
rence of war, but the method proposed was 
contrary to wont and usage.” There can be 
no doubt that this official diplomacy, this 
moving in long established tracks, is as great 
an obstacle to progress as Mr. Richard asserts 
it is—at all events, it isso with European 
statesmen ; and the men who have succeeded 
best in governing States and founding Em- 
pires have been those who have set what is 
called diplomacy at defiance ; such men were 
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Cromwell, Peter the Great, Frederick II., of 
Prussia, and Napoleon I. But then these 
men backed their arguments with the sword, 
and it will not do to cite them when discuss- 
ing peace principles. 

There is no good without its attendant 
evil; “ the law is a terror to evil doers,” but 
the law’s delay is their opportunity. Doubt- 
less, international arbitration will come in 
due time. The domain of settled law has 
been continually enlarging and banishing 
brute force further and further back. The 
old systems of judicial combat, private war, 
and duelling have disappeared, or nearly so ; 
buccaneering has been suppressed, and there 
remains only international war to be dealt 
with. It is singular that every nation pro- 
fesses to be anxious to avoid war, and yet, by 
way of preventing ‘it, employs the very 
means calculated to provoke it. “Those 
who advocate enormous military establish- 
ments,” said Mr. Richard, “say they do so 
for the interests of peace, and quote a musty 
old Latin proverb, ‘If you wish for peace, 
prepare for war.’ This they repeat as though 
it was invested with all the authority of Holy 
Writ; indeed, they pay a great deal more 
respect to it than to many a verse that could 
be quoted from the Bible on the other side. 
To say that if-we wish for peace, we must 
prepare fer war, is scarcely more reasonable 
than to say, that if we wish for sobriety, we 
must prepare for drunkenness.” He pro- 
posed that the British Government should 
invite the other governments of the world to 
select their best jurists, who should meet to- 
gether, and settle certain doubtful points of 
international law, so that there might be a 
code of international law, such as all nations 
had in their municipal capacity ; and, having 
agreed upon the principles by which to regu- 
late their relations with each other, they 
should then constitute a high court of appeal, 
selecting as its members the very best men 
for learning, integrity and character, and to 
this tribunal all differences between nations 
should be referred. 

There are probably few persons who would 
now advocate the resort to war in the first 
instance. The latest example of such a 
course brought exile on its proposers and 
ruin on the people who sustained them in it. 
But at these Manchester meetings none of 
the speakers touched upon the difficulty 
which lies at the root of international arbi- 
tration, viz., how to enforce an award, when 
the party against whom it is given adversely 
refuses to abide by it. Until some feasible 
plan shall be devised to obviate that difficulty 
without ultimately having recourse to war, or, 
what is almost the same thing, a federal 
execution, analagous to that of @ sheriff, 
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upon the nation’s property, it is superflous to 
dilate upon the self-evident evils of war and 
“keeping a number of idle young fellows 
clothed in red coats, doing nothing when they 
ought to be earning an honest livelihood.” 
One of the speakers asserted that well-in- 
formed Manchester cotton merchants esti- 
mated the loss which England sustained from 
the war between France and Germany, 
through the fall iv the price of cotton, the 
funds and railway stocks, at $300,000,000.— 
Publie Ledger. 
Selected. 
“HE KNOWS.” 


I know not what is before me, God hangs a mist 
o’er my eyes, 

And through each step of my onward path, He 
makes new scenes to rise, 

And every joy He sends me, comes as 2 quick and 
glad surprise. 


1 see not a step before me, as I tread the days of 
the year, 

But the past is still in God’s keeping, the future 
His mercy shall clear ; 

And what Jooks dark in the distance, shall 
brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future has less bitterness 
than I think; 

The Lord msy sweeten the waters, before I stoop 
to drink ; 

Or, if Marah must be Marah, He will stand be- 
side the brink. 


It may be He has waiting, for the coming of my 
feet, 

Some gift of such rare blessedness, some joy so 
strangely sweet, 

That my lips can only tremble with the thanks I 
cannot speak. 


O restful, blissful ignorance ! ’tis blessed not to 
know; 

It keeps me quiet in the arms that will not let 
me go; 

And hushes my soul to rest, on the bosom that 
loves me 80. 


So I go on not knowing! I would not if I 
might ; 

I would rather walk in the dark with God, than 
go alone in the light ; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, than walk 
alone by sight. 


My heart shrioks back from trials which the future 
may disclose ; 

Yet, I never had a sorrow, but what the dear 
Lord knows ; 

So, I send the coming tears back with the whis- 
pered word—Ile knows. 





WINTER. 
BY MARY 8. TEMPLETON. 
Oft have we heard the song, until we know 
The words and music well— 


The leafless trees, the frost, the silver snow, 
Of which the poets tell. 


The bough which, of its festooned robes bereft, 
Seems sighing as it sways, 


Like one by change of fortune lonely left 
To face the altered days. 


With haggard mien the once glad earth demands 
A sheltering robe of snow ; 

The passing clouds, like stranger's pitying hands, 
Their hurried boon bestow. 


The spangled bushes by the ice-bound stream, 
And pine tree’s crown of gems, 

A gorgeous vision g!ow, like Eastern dream 
Of royal diadems. 


But these are fancies that are born of brain, 
And old as poetry ; 

The heart bas lyrics of another strain, 
And greater potency. 


From where all day the hovel fire burned dim, 
Now children, through their tears, 

In thanks unsung exalt as grand a bymn 
As Israel’s shepherd hears. 


Sad mothers, too, in squalid homes could see 
No good-will in the cold, 

And felt that “ peace on earth ’’ could never be 
With wolf so near the fold. 


But angels, sent to cheer their gloomy night, 
Awake the anthem there ; 

And, like the bost in Bethlehem’s skies of light, 
Themselves the chorus share. ’ 


For then the messengers that thronged.the air 
As almoners did fly; 

And all who God’s sweet gifts to others bear, 
Hold angel ministry. 


And thus the beauty of the winter time 
Is best by love displayed, 

And finds its source iu purer airs sublime, 
Whence manna drops were laid. 


Thus footsteps that to homes of sorrow go 
Brighter than frost-work shiue ; 

And deeds of mercy, like the sunlit snow, 
Have rays which are divine. 


oo 








A RURAL HOME, 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES, 


There are two requisites in adorning the 
surroundings of our rural homes, without 
which failure will be the inevitable result— 
natural talent and practical experience. The 
furmer cannot be learned from books; but 
may be improved, like all other studies. The 
latter is absolutely essential, and improves 
ove all the time. When a novice undertakes 
his own planting, without a previous knowl- 
edge of trees and their individual require- 
ments, the effect will be similar to a house 
which he bad felt competent to build without 
the service of an architect. I sometimes 
think that no one should arrange his own 
grounds without first consulting an intelli- 
gent first-class landscape gardener, under the 
very same principle that he would engage the 
services of an architect to prepare a plan for 
his dwelling. But possibly I am too ultra in 
this ; and I will, therefore, modify it somewhat 
by stating that there is a class of Americans 
who really love trees and plants, and, conse- 
quently, would derive no small amount of 
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Cherries ; Early York, Early and Late Craw- 
ford, and Ward’s Late Free Peaches ; and one 
or two Orange Quince trees. 

At each bend of the carriage road should 
be placed a group of flowering shrabs ; and 
here let me say that shrubbery on a lawn 
must have two prunings during the season— 
the first before vegetation starts in the 
spring, and again during the latter part of 
summer, always keeping in view a perfect 
rounded form. Two groups on the eastern 
side of the drive may be sufficient, and they 
may be composed of the following: For the 
larger, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
Weigela rosea, Forsythia viridissima, Cydonia 
Japonica, Weigela hortensis nivea, Double Rose 
and Double White Almond. The smaller 
group, say of three shrubs, may be Weigela 
rosea nana variegata, Purple leaved Berbery, 
and Variegated Indian Currant. Thus we 
have a showy bed all the season of white, 
purple, and yellow foliage, in addition to the 
handsome flowers. At the east side of the 
residence, facing a bay-window, if possible, 
should be located one of the grandest fea- 
tures of the place. I allude to a bed of 
Rhododendrons. These should be distinct in 
color ; and, to create a rich effect, the group 
must consist of from six to twelve plants. 
No especial care is necessary in preparing the 
soil, excepting where heavy clay prevails. 
In that case the soil must be removed to the 
depth of two feet, and the excavation filled 
up one third with small stones, for drainage. 

The soil for refilling is best composed of 
old surface sods, well-rooted, and leaf-mould 
from the woods, with a fair proportion of 
sand. Fill up the bed a few inches higher 
than the surrounding surface of the lawn. On 
either side of the entrance-gate I would rec- 
ommend planting a Magnolia—for instance, 
M. Soulangiana and M. conspicua ; these are 
always beautiful during summer, and remark - 
ably so when covered with their gorgeous 
bloom. We now arrive at the front lawn, 
which is the great stumbling-block to most 
planters. By all means leave a clear, open 
vista directly iu front of the dwelling to the 
street, with the exception, perhaps, of three 
circular flower beds, so placed as to form an 
equilateral triangle. One of these may be 
filled with different colored Coleus, in distinct 
rings, finishing the outer.edge with a dwarf 
Alternanthera. Another bed may be com- 
p-sed of scarlet Geraniums, either General 
Grant or an equally profuse blooming kind, 
with an edging of silvery-leaved Artemisia. 
The third bed, so placed as to form the most 
distant point of the triangle (the first two 
being parallel with the dwelling,) should have 
for a center piece a strong plant of <Abutilon 
variegata, and around it circles of Achyran- 


pleasure in arranging and planting their own 
yards and gardens. 

To these I propose to offer a few hints for 
guidance, and will take an imaginary section 
of ground, say an area of about one acre. On 
the south, east, and north the property is 
bounded by public streets ; and the dwelling 
is placed 100 feet from the front or south 
and 40 feet distant from the east or side 
street. We thus leave sufficient space on the 
west for another similar dwelling, if desired 
hereafter. At the southeast corner the en- 
trance should be located, with a gradual curv- 
ing drive leading to the end of the front 
porch, then, passing parallel with the side of 
the dwelling, end at the coach house and 
stable, on the rear of the lot. Directly in 
front of the latter should be a circle for a 
return drive, with a Hemlock Spruce (if there 
should be sufficient space), or a Siberian 
Arbor Vitex (if contracted), planted in the 
center. These assist in concealing the objec- 
tionable features connected with such out- 
builditgs. I should recommend planting the 
American Ivy (Ampelopsis), the New Ever- 
green Hineysuckle (Lonicera brachypoda), 
and its conspicuous variety, the Gelden- 
veined Honeysuckle (var. aurea reticulata) 
around the carriage-houre, so that it will 
always form a picturesque object, and espe 
cially during the autumn months. English Ivy 
is at all times handsome ; but the prevailing 
fault of our countrymen is impatience, hence 
we require more rapid-growing vines, such as 
I have mentioned. 

Clustering along the rear of the lawn should 
stand a belt of low evergreens, which will 
also assist in screening the homelier portion of 
the place from view. These should consist of 
a small-sized tree or two on the extreme 
background, with the others graduating in 
hight to the front, whilst low-trailing species 
must form the outer edge. For instance, 
commencing at the back, place either’ a 
Siberian Arbor Vite aud Plicate Arbor Vite, 
or a Tree Box. In front of these a Cephalo- 
tazus, Erect Yew, Dwarf Pine, Hoopes’s 
Arbor Vite, Hovey’s Arbor Vitz, and the 
new Rollinson’s Elegantissima Arbor Vite; 
with a yet smaller class in front of them— 
such as Gregory’s DwarfSpruce, Hudson Bay 
Dwarf Fir, Dwarf Chinese Arbor Vitz (Biota 
nana), Canadian Trailing Juniper, Prostrate 
Juniper, and Savin Juniper. Directly back 
of the dwelling will be an excellent location 
for a few staudard fruit trees; and, although 
it is a difficult matter to say what varieties 
every one should plant—few, very few, being 
universally first-class—still [ should not like 
to do without say one each of the Bartlett, 
Seckel, and Lawrence Pears; Gov. Wood, 
Early Purple Guigne, and Early Richmond 
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thes, variegated Euphorbia, Coleus Verschaf: 
feltii, Cineraria maritima. A firm gravel 
walk, about five feet in width, would provea 
handsome feature, commencing from the front 
door, and, after passing westwardly from the 
house, gracefully curve away in an easy, 
flowing style, and end at the front of the 
grounds, near the southwest corner. In the 
angle formed by the front fence or terrace 
and the drive, as well as the corresponding 
angle formed by the aforesaid walk and the 
front, would be suitable places for groups of 
three evergreen trees each—one of which 
might be formed of three Hemlock Spruce, 
and the other of three White Spruce ; or, if 
expensive species are desired, I would recom- 
mend one to select an Abies nobilis, A. picta, 
and A. Nordmanniana; the other A Cepha-| 
lonica, A grandis, and A. orientalis. : 
Passing up the entrance drive, on the left 
may be located a bed of hardy Belgian Azal-| 
eas, of dazzling colors. Near the dwelling, | 
for shade, we must have a silver leaved Lin- ' 
den, and close by a Kilmarnock Willow. | 
Again shifting our position to the entrance of 
the gravel walk, on the rght, as we approach 
the dwelling, a bed of Yucca will be very ap- | 
propriate, and further on may be two or three | 
trees partly for shade. For this purpose the 
Magnolia Umbrella, Sugar Maple, and Dwarf 
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anedging. Along the northern boundary of 
this portion of the lawa must be a dense belt 
of trees, formed of the following species, 
judiciously arranged with an easy, flowing 
outline : Salisburia, Purple leaved and Fern- 
leaved Beeches, English Cork-barked Maple, 
European Horse Chestnut, European Larch, 
Austrian and Scotch Pines, and Siberian 
Arbor Vite. A Weeping Beech should stand 
alone in front; and one or two groups of 
three each mainly of the smaller class of 
trees, can also be judiciously introduced on 
this side lawn. For this purpose I would 
suggest the Weeping Cut-leaved Birch, Cut- 
leaved Alder, and a Double flowering Thorn 
(where the latter will thrive). 

Another pretty group may be composed of 
the Laburnum, Halesia, and Magnolia glauea, 
So much for the ornamental portion of the 
grounds, And now a few items in respect to 
the practical department. Surrounding the 
latter should be planted eithera Hemlock or 
Arbor Vite hedge, to be kept neatly trimmed. 
The compartment for small fruits—which I 
prefer to have separated from the culinary 
garden—may be set as follows: First a few 
dwarf Pears say one each of Doyenne d’ Ele, 
Howell, Seckel, Beurre d’Anjou, Duchesse 
d’ Angouleme, and Lawrence. One each of the 
following dwarf Apples: Red Astrachan, 


Weeping Cherry—or in place of the latter} Early Joe, Primate, Jefferis, Porter, and 
the Weeping Great-toothed Poplar—would Smokehouse. Then ofthe smaller fruits: 12 
make a beautiful trio. The western plot, or Red Dutch Curraats (nothing pays better 
that portion of the lawn situated between , than this), 12 White Dutch Currants, 12 each 
the entrance walk and the western boundary | of Kittatinny and Lawton Blackberries. 
only remains to be planted. At the front we! Where flavor and size is concerned, without 
can introduce a group of four evergreens,' regard to trouble, I should recommend in 
and the same number of small deciduous! Raspberries Hornet and Brinckle’s Orange ; 
trees. The former may be composed of a|but for heavy crops, with little care, the 












Norway Spruce, White Spruce, European 
Silver Fir, and a Cedar of Lebanon ; whilst 
the latter, planted on the outer edge, may be 
Red Bud, White Flowering Dogwood, Vir- 
gilia, and White Fringe. To a curve of the 
walk a mass of flowering shrubs may be intro- 
duced—such as the Fragrant Clethra, Double- 
flowering Deutzia, Hypericum Kalmianum, 
Viburnum plicatum, Hieosies quercifolia, 
Ribes aureum, Spirea Billardii, and Spirea 
Reevesii. A little further on a bed of Roses 
will form a pleasing feature, particularly if 
set in circles of distinct colors. 

At the southwest corner of the dwelling, 
standing singly, should be the finest specimen 
about the place—a Norway Maple ; not only 
affording shade, but forming a beautiful 
picture. On the open lawn, west of the 
residence, a large circular bed for tropical 
plants will look well. To create the best 
effect, in the center set a Large-leaved Rici- 
nus ; then a few tall Cannas ; next Wigandias 
and Calocasias ; and lastly, hardy Ferns, for 


Philadelphia heads the list. 25 plauts of 
these will be sufficient; and, in planting, 
always set very shallow, more plants being 
killed by a deep planting than by all other 
causes combined. 12 plants of the American 
Seedling Gooseberry will furnish sufficient 
tartness to set the teeth of one family on edge 
fora year. There is nothing better, however, 
for hardiness and productiveness combined. 
Strawberries, in rows, with the runners kept 
off, may be planted between the above ; and 
as to varieties, can we recommend any one 
beside the Albany? If the soil is clayey, 
grow Triomphe de Gand ; but this must be 
tested. Along the back of the enclosure 
should be erected a trellis for hardy grapes ; 
and just here the questien arises, What vari- 
eties can we recommend ? In the vicinity of 
Philadelphia we cannot get very far beyond 
the Concord, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, 
Clinton, and Union Village ; but with the 
addition of a narrow roof on the summit of 
the trellis, I have seen the Delaware, Diana, 
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Rogers’s Seedlings, etc., thrive successfully. 
Every one with sufficient means (and it is 
surprising how very little trouble and ex- 
pense it really is) ought to have a small cold 
grapery, for at least ove each of Black Ham- 
burg, Black Barbarosa, Muscat Hamburg, 
Bowood Muscat, Muscat Trouvernon, and 
Golden Hamburg. The vegetable garden 
should be laid out in rectangular beds, with a 
supply of Linnzeus Rhubarb (the very best) 
and Asparagus, planted on the borders. The 
coarser growing varieties—such as Sweet 
corp, Pole Beans, and perhaps Potatoes— 
can be grown among the fruits in their enclo- 
sure. I would say, in conclusion: It don’t 
pay to grow weeds ; but it doesto stir the 
ground often, and thereby keep every portion 
peat and clean.— The Independent. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE INDIAN 
AGENCY, 

Our correspondent has furnished the fol- 
lowing, which may be of interest to compare 
with the temperature of this locality, as pub- 
lished in our Review last week : 

Mean average of Secend month, 26.69 deg. 


Maximum height, 23d inst, 55.00 “ 
Minimum “ 2d “ 14.00 “ 
Awm’t of rain and melted snow, 0.35 inches 
Depth of snow, 150 “ 
Number of cloudy days, 12 


Tota} clear days, 1” 3 
J. M. E. 
ITEMS. 

At a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, M. Thenard communicated, in the name of 
M. Houzeau, of Rouen, a new process of preparing 
ozone in large quantity, which promises to be of va- 
ried and important application. Ii is well known 
that ozone is a peculiar state of oxygen, produced 
by electricity, and possessed of active properties of 
great energy. Heretofore it has been obtained only 
in small amount ; but by this new method it may 
be procured in unlimited quantity. By means of 
two platinum wires—one within a bent glass tube, 
employed for the disengagement of the oxygen gas, 
running its entire length ; and another without, 
spirally coiled, whose free extremity approaches at 
pleasure the end of the interior wire, brought 
through the wall of the tube—a current from a lit 
tle Ruhmkorff coil develops induced electricity upon 
the walls of the tube, and under the influence of 
the innumerab'e discharges the oxygen, asit is dis- 
engaged, passes to the state of ozone, according to 
the rapidity of its liberation or of the working of 
the bobine of the coil. 

Ozone thus obtained immediately ignites phos- 
phur sted hydrogen, decomposes benzine, which re- 
sists the most energetic oxydizing agents, into two 
new substances, and at once decolorizes indigo tinc- 
ture. When breathed copiously it produces violent 
coughing and extreme irritation of the respiratory 
passages ; bat when sufficiently diluted its action 
is peculiarly vivifying. Set free in an ill-ventilated 
apartment, it soon removes impurities, and where- 
ever used communicates to the atmosphere the sa- 











lubrious qualities of country air. It promises to be 
of great servive in hospitals.—ZJndependent. 

Cost or Fencixc.—Fences are costly, and it is 
probable if the intelligence of neighborhoods could 
be brought together it would be deciled that fully 
one-ha'f of them were unnecessary. Indeed, in 
some portions of the West where they have a no- 
fence law, the voters bave refused to return again 
to the system of f-ncing. An illustration of this 
may be fouad ix Livingston Canty Illinois. 

In Germany, France and Holiand simple lines or 
paths divide estates. Illinois is said to have ten 
times more fevc> than Germany. Datchess County, 
New York, ha3 more than all France. Besides the 
first cost of fences, the annual repairs are equal to 
ten per cent. of the original cost. Nicholas Biddle 
said, thirty years ago, that the fences of Pennsyl- 
vania had vost $100,000 000. Ohio fences are said 
to be worth $115,000,000, and those of New York 
$144,900,000., England is fast discarding her 
traditionary hedges, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when, except for roads, or as a protection 
from winds, they will be discarded in the West. 


Tue large clock at the English Parliameut House 
is the largest one in the world. The four dials of 
this clock are 22 f-et in diameter. Every half min- 
ute the point of the miuute hand moves nearly 7 
inches. The clock will go 8} days, but it only 
strikes for 7}. thus indicating any neglect ia wind- 
ing it up. The mere wioding up of the striking 
mechanism takes two hours. The pendulum is 15 
feet long; the wheels are of cast-iron; the bour- 
bell is 8 feet high and 9 feet in diameter, weighing 
nearly 15 tons, and the hammer alone weighs more 
than 400 pounds This clock strikes the quarter- 
hours, and by its strokes the short hand reporters 
in the Parliament chambers regulate their labors. 
Atevery stroke a new reporter‘takes the place of the 
old one, whilst the first retires to write out the notes 
he has tiken during the previous filteen minates. 


THE prep?sed railroad from Arequipa, Peru, to 
Puno, on Lake Titivaca, will bave to ascend an 
elevation of 14,000 fest above sea level. This is 
7,000 feet higher than the loftiest point on the 
Sierra Nevada, where the Central Pacific crosses. 
Ths new Peruvian railroad is intended to open 
dir-ct communvicatioa b-tween the Pacific and the 
Atlantic oceans, across the northern part of South 
America. Lake Ti'icaca, on which Puno, the east~- 
ern terminus of the railroad, is situated, is one of 
the sources of the river Amazon. It is proposed 
that at Puno the freight shall be transterred to 
steamers, and then conveyed to the sea by way of 
the Madeira and Amazon rivers. This enterprise, 
it is believed, will have a beneficial effect upou the 
commerce of Pern, Bolivia and Brazil, and will 
open to settlement regions in the interior of South 
America now entirely uuknown. The work has 
been entrusted to prominent engineers of the United 
States, andthe American style of engines and roll- 
ing stock will be used. 


Frozen Puants,—Let them remain where they 
were frozen ; close the window shutters or drop the 
curtains, so as to make the room quite dark; then 
sprinkle the plants with cold water direct from the 
cistern, and wait the result. Do not allow the 
room to become warmer than forty-seven degrees 
for twenty-four hours. If a few drops of spirits of 
camphor are thrown into the dish of water before 
spriokling, it will be all the better. Plants treated 
in this way, though froze so badly that the water 
will freeze on when sprinkled, yet by keeping the 
room dark and cool for an entire day, they will 
come out unharmed. 
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INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 16, 1872. 


No. 3. 








Gaducational, 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 


This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, er. 


— 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 226.1y 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 


The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu 
tion w.ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 

All the branches comprising a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, 
address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 





Kennett Square Academy and § Seminary. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortuper A. M 
A. C. Norris. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Obio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Uhio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan wn Ohio. 


CHARLES c J ACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors an 

qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made te 
order on reasonable terms. 4,8—ly . 


Whole ex- 


\ Principals. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


OP TICHAN St., Philad. 635 Broadway, N.Y. 
OPTICIANS, MATHEMATIOAL 
PHILOSOPHIOAL IN cath 


AND IMPOR? 

Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy dh 
Glassen, Telescopes, Botanteal Glasses, Lhesen, Deeviod In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 


Tape Measures, Draw Paper, end drawing 
terials of all Sotto eT 
Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhamakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanio Apparatus, &o., &o. 


The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cante 
for each part: 


Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, a pages. 
2. Optical — = 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, — 
- 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘“ 
_ ely 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadeiphia, 
Is closing out the balance of his 


' WINTER SHAWLS 


AND 


DRESS GOODS 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Please give him an early call as 


BARGAINS 
Can be obtained of him. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ISTORY OF 


THE BIBLE 
By Wm. SMITH, LLD. 


AUTHOR OF SMITHS BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


It contains over 250 fine Scripture Mlustrations 
and 1105 pages, and is the most comprehensive and 
valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
labor and learning of centuries are gathered in this 
one volume, to throw a strong clear light upon every 
page of the iuspired Word. 

Acrents Wantsp.—Send for Circulare and see our 
terms, and a full description of the work. 

Addreas, Navionat Pustismine Co., Philada , Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 

























REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as rep resented. 


VALUABLE FARM ¥OR SALE IN HARFORD 

County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth h, the balance on time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the lst of Third month 
(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
ing ; a good well of water under porch, and cistern 
pump in kitchen. Carri:ge-house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the stock), and other necessary out buildings. 
A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fraits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICK, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P. 0., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
Co., Maryland. 


220 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
p@” Particular attention paid to repairiog Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


REBECCA ELKINTON snoceeds Eiisasera Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 
N, Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


SPECIALTY. 
BLACK SILKS ! ! 
BLACK SILKS ! ! 
From $1.25 to $5.00. 
BLACK ALPACAS !! 
BLACK ALPACAS !! 
From 37¢ to 1.25. 
Spring dress goods opening daily. Samples sent 


and goods expressed. 
STOKES & WOOD, 


8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
GREAT REDUCTION IW TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 

NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND 
STREET, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- 
lan, Oolung, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and gooi 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the 
only Tea Store in the city that deals exclasively in 
Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 
prices. Friends from the city or country ordering 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 south 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. 

WILLIAM INGR; M, Tea Dealer, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race 8t.,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBIN@ ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL RB. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood st. No..924 Cherry St. 
WM. HEACOCK, 

GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
007 FILBERT STREET, 







1223 3m. 


INE SUSURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 
situated one-half mile east of aud overlooking the 


city of Richmond, Indiana. About 34 acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 


varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fraits. Good brick house, containing eleven 


rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 


furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood house, 
chicken house, &., &c. In fact, everything to 
make ita desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA-. 
MIN STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. 
ANTED, TO COMPLETE A FILE, COPIES OF 
Men’s Extracts Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for the year 1849. Likewise, copies of the printed 
or written Extracts from 1820 to 1749, and prior 
thereto, and Women’s Extracts for 1842 and ’9, 
and prior to 1840. A liberal compensation will be 
paid for these if sent to this office. 


SELLINC OUT 
WINTER DRESS GOUDS AND SILKS, 
To close business. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street, 
Pailadelphia. 
L. & R. L. TYSON, . 
No. 249 Sour Ex.everta Street, 
Have on hand a good assortment of 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS. 
Also Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and 
materials for Caps. Friends Cape made to order. 
PLAIN BONNETS. 


Mary E Waress, Donnet Maker, has Removep 








Personal attention given at all hours and in all from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 


diseases. 1, 1, 6-8mo. 





above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 
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